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The economy with which this pathos is presented is not a
literary device so much as an outlook on life; as in the coronach
or lament "Bonny George Campbell":

Hie upon Hielands,

and laigh upon Tay,
Bonny George Campbell

rode out on a day.

He saddled, he bridled,

and gallant rode he,
And hame cam his guid horse,

but never cam he.                   (210 C, i, 2)

However literary we may imagine our appreciation to be, we
cannot help identifying ourselves, to some degree, with the
ballads' outlook when we enjoy their poetry.

Folk tradition lies behind not only the general attitude
expressed in the ballads but the kind of imagery they use.
This imagery is of a peculiar kind: as I have said, there are
few original figures of speech; and the effect is usually sym-
bolic rather than decorative. I say effect, because we cannot
tell if the ballad writers intended to use symbolism: it is more
likely that they were referring to beliefs held quite literally
by them, to a mythology once quite coherent but become
fragmentary through the passage of time. The fragments
work imaginatively on us as symbols, though how they do
so is by no means clear. Sometimes we can see at least part
of the meaning of an image, and then our response to what
the symbol refers to is part of our total response to the poem;
the pleasure of recognition is added to our enjoyment. Such
is the case when there is a reference to Christian mythology,
as in "Sir Hugh, or the Jew's Daughter" (155 C, 6):

She's gane into the Jew's garden,
Where the grass grew lang and green;

She powd an apple red and white,
To wyle* the young thing in.

* Entice.